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Talking Sex: A Conversation on 
Sexuality and Feminism 

Deinke English, Amber Hottbauvh and Gayle Rubin 


This conversation is reprinted from the American magazine Socialist Review (No 58; 
Vol 11 No4 June-August 1981). We think that it gives a useful insight into the debates 
as they are developing over there. Our thanks to the three women who had the 
conversation and to Socialist Review for permission to reprint it. 

Deirdre: Feminist discussions of sex seem to take place in a vacuum. We often ignore 
some of the extreme changes going on in society as people react to the ideas of sexual 
freedom and of equality of the sexes. Those reactions are highly charged, whether 
positive or negative, and their intensity has often intimidated us. I would go as far as to 
say that on the whole the women’s movement is not as farsighted as some of the more 
progressive areas in the field of sex research, where psychologists have really come to 
grips with people’s emotions and behavior. They have learned through their practises 
not be threatened by the sexual realm; they have developed an acceptance of fantasy, 
an acceptance of women’s sexuality and of diverse forms of sexual expression. 

Gayle: You’re right. There is certainly a branch of the sex field that is progressive. 
Many women, even feminists, even dykes, work in that field. Instead of assuming that 
sex is guilty until proven innocent, these people assume that sex is fundamentally okay 
until proven bad. And that idea has not penetrated either the women’s movement or 
the left. 

Some feminists cannot digest the concept of benign sexual variation. Instead of 
realizing that human beings are not all the same, that variation is okay, the women’s 
movement has created a new standard. This is like the old psychiatric concept, that 
dictates a ‘normal’ way to do it. Male-female, heterosexual, married, man on top, 
reproductive sex was okay. But all other behavior was measured against that standard 
and found wanting. 

Deirdre: The old idea of malignant variation was in the service of a particular kind of 
social structure, the patriarchal heterosexual structure. But I think that some feminists 
also have a concept of sexuality in service to society. 

Amber: The notion that sex has no right to exist for itself — that sex is good or bad only 
in terms of the social relations. 

Deirdre: Right. And at worst, this feminist vision would bar some forms of sexual 
expression. One of the first things it would probably get rid of is heterosexuality. The 
man on top, heterosexual, reproductive. 

Gayle: That for sure will not be permitted after the revolution. 

Feminist Review No 11, June 1982 
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Amber: No one will want it, you see! These things are all imposed by sexist male 
domination and patriarchy which has brainwashed us from childhood into believing 
that our bodies are driven to this, in spite of the terrifically healthy erotic desires which 
would bloom in a new, revolutionary society. That’s hogwash. My fantasy life has been 
constructed in a great variety of ways. My sexual desire has been channeled. But what 
that view takes from me is my right to genuinely feel, in my body, what I want. 

What it says is that I have no notion of healthy sexuality, and that anything sexual 
now is unhealthy and contaminated because of the culture I live in. So the notion of 
pleasure in sex is now a forbidden one - it’s a contradiction in terms. The theory is that 
lesbianism comes the closest to being a pro-female sexuality, because it’s two women 
together. However, when you acknowledge power between women — that you would 
like to be dominated or dominate another woman in a sexual exchange, that you lust 
after her — if you put passion and power into the lesbian description rather than 
Cinderella, lesbian Cinderella-ism, you are told that you have a heterosexual model for 
your lesbian sexuality, you have left over penetration fantasies you really should 
re-examine. There’s never been anything in that rap about sex that has much joy, 
pleasure, power or lustiness. 

Gayle: I don’t think there has been a feminist discussion of sex. And that’s not just the 
fault of the women’s movement. People don’t utilize the best analysis of progressive 
sex research because they don’t really know about it. 

I firmly believe that sexuality is not natural, not an unchanging, ahistorical item in 
the human repertoire of behaviour. Which means that ‘after the revolution’, in utopia, 
it would obviously be different. However, that idea, that sex will change if society 
changes, is confused in a peculiar and perhaps fundamentally Christian way. The idea 
of sex after the revolution is so removed from anything that we do now that it 
transcends the flesh itself. It becomes an absence of anything that we do now, all of 
which is contaminated by this earthly, fleshy existence. So ‘sex after the revolution’ 
becomes a transcendent image of celestial delight. 

When we talk about how work will change, we don’t say work will disappear. We 
talk about how what people do will be different, how social relations will be different, 
but we don’t therefore condemn what everybody does now and say that they are bad 
people for doing it. We treat sex as a special case at almost every point. And we use 
different standards to judge it. 

The late sixties and the early seventies saw the so-called sexual revolution. 
Women like me felt that it hadn’t worked because it was male-dominated but we still 
wanted it in a non-sexist way. Other women said, it’s male-dominated, it hasn’t worked 
for women, and it won’t. And we don’t want anything to do with it. So basically the 
people who don’t want anything to do with a sexual revolution are now defining the 
discourse around sex, rather than those of us who want to have some kind of sexual 
liberation that is not sexist. 

Yet this sexual revolution was only a liberalization so of course it didn’t do what 
we wanted. People’s standards for what should have happened are based on the 
assumption that this was the revolution. It’s like saying that socialism will never work, 
look at the Soviet Union. 

Deirdre: It’s very popular now to say that the sexual revolution of the sixties was 
incredibly oppressive to women, that it was just a male-dominated thing. That’s too 
simple — my recollection of it is that it was not an unmitigated disaster. The sexism was 
there, but women were actually having more sexual experience of different kinds and 
enjoying it. Women were having more sex that was not procreational, and claiming the 
right to it as well by paying a lower social and emotional cost. There were obstacles, 
and many women were disappointed. They were often disappointed by the nature of 
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the sexuality that they found with men. That’s not too surprising, historically. But the 
raised sexual expectations created enormous social and sexual gains for women. 
There was a fresh, post-Victorian discovery of the female orgasm. Many women were 
actually able to change the way that men made love with them as well as the way they 
made love with men. Not enough, but there were dramatic changes. Women were 
fighting for sexual rights and often getting them. 

Amber: We forget that ten or twelve years ago, you were a strident ballbuster if you 
were a woman who was sexually self-defined, who said what she wanted and sought 
her own partners, who perhaps was not heterosexual. It was not very long ago that the 
notion of being sexual and being female was outrageous. Part of my attraction to 
feminism involved that right to be a sexual person. I’m not sure where that history got 
lost. 

Deirdre: We didn’t win. We made great gains, but we had enormous losses. Now we’re 
in a period in which a lot of women are looking only at the losses and are saying, give 
up, back to square one, better sexual expression. But can’t we have a non-sexist sexual 
liberation? Can’t we still go for that? 

Amber: Marxism hasn’t taken sexuality very seriously. It’s not only that feminism 
doesn’t take it very seriously, but most progressive movements have been very 
unprogressive about sexuality, and we’ve inherited that tradition. When we analyzed 
sexism, we found it hard to separate sex and pleasure from sexism, and didn’t realize 
until fairly recently how to use Marxist tools to help look at sexuality in a historical 
perspective. The Left shares responsibility for the vacuum in sexual theory that the 
feminist movement has need to fill. Sexuality has not been thought of as a central part 
of human life. It has even been thought to be frivolous. Or if the Left’s been sexually 
repressive. Lenin said, if women were not monogamous, that for the man it was like 
drinking out of someone else’s glass. 

Gayle: I thought all of the questions that weren’t answered for me in the left would be 
answered in the women’s movement. In 1968, compared to the left, the women’s 
movement had everything to say about sex. Not just about gender, but about sex. It’s 
only become clear more recently that feminist theory, although it talks about sex, 
mostly talks in terms of gender and gender hierarchy and the relationships between 
men and women. It doesn’t really have a language for sexual desire and wants. Feminist 
concepts and Marxist concepts are indispensable for dealing with sex. But you have to 
deal with sex, and not assume that if you’re talking about class or gender or romance, 
you’re talking about sex. 


Lesbianism and Heterosexuality 

Deirdre: What you’re saying might not be true if the movement had not been willing 
to make women feel guilty about heterosexuality. 

Gayle: What happened around lesbianism is interesting and complicated. Suddenly 
some of us could go out and be sexual without dealing with sexism and men. And that 
changed the issues we faced. Many of us became lesbians in a quest for greater and 
better sexual experience. And other people became lesbians to get away from sex. 
Both a seeking of sex and a running away from it got involved in early lesbian theory 
and practice. 

Amber: Are you thinking about ‘The Woman-Identified Woman’? 

Gayle: Yes, around 1970, the ‘Woman-Identified Woman’ paper basically argued, in 
the popular phraseology, that feminism was the theory and lesbianism the practice ... 
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Amber: That all women were lesbians or potential lesbians. 

Gayle: And that to be a lesbian was to revolt against patriarchy. All of which made 
sense ... 

Deirdre: Therefore heterosexuals are what? Deviants? 

Amber: Hetereosexuality was an imposed system that women suffered from. But all 
women — if they only knew it — were woman-identified. The lesbian in all of us was 
closer to the surface in some of us and bubbled forth, while in other people it was 
silent. 

Gayle: Lesbianism at that time was presented as the oppressed getting together, as if 
women were the proletariat getting together to relate to each other instead of to the 
oppressor. At the time it seemed to justify the lesbian experience pretty well. Though 
it didn’t account for male homosexuals. 

Yet it made heterosexual feminists into second-class citizens and created a 
decade of problems for heterosexual women in the radical women’s movement. In 
retrospect, I also think it abused lesbians. By conflating lesbianism (which I think of as a 
sexual and erotic experience) with feminism - a political philosophy — the ability to 
justify lesbianism on grounds other than feminism dropped out of the discourse. If you 
recognised it was okay to be a dyke whether or not it was politically correct, that the 
basic lust itself was legitimate — then at some level you had to recognise that other 
people’s basic lust, no matter how it looked in an oppressive time, was also legitimate. 
And people didn’t want to do that. In defining both heterosexuality and lesbianism in 
terns of one’s relationships to patriarchy, the erotic experience dropped out. Defini¬ 
tions of sexual orientation became completely unsexual. And so no -one has really had 
to think explicity about the erotic components of anybody’s sexual orientation for ten 
years. And this has led to a new hierarchy of what’s okay. First, it was that lesbians were 
better than straight women. And now it turns out that some lesbians are better than 
other lesbians, and some straight women can be permitted to be political lesbians, but 
not others. We have now replaced the old psychiatric view of what’s permissible and 
non-permissible in sexual behavior with a new hierarchy based on the notion that 
lesbianism somehow is exempt from the patriarchy. 

What angers me most about this is the assumption that lesbianism is not a social 
construct. The fact that lesbianism is as much a social construct of the current system 
as anyone else’s sexuality. It has a different, specific relationship to the system as a 
whole. Everything does. But lesbianism relies on aspects of the system as it is. For 
instance, the sense of lesbianism being a rebellious sexuality is predicated on male 
supremacy. If men did not oppress women, that valence would presumably be gone 
from lesbianism. 

Amber: Parts of the feminist movement basically said that sexuality really wasn’t very 
important, and other kinds of relationships had to take priority. Lusting in whatever 
form was uncceptable. The lesbian was not supposed to be any lustier than the 
heterosexual woman, and the heterosexual woman was not to be sexual at all. As a 
lesbian who was a lesbian before the feminist movement, with a lover in the closet, I 
was told that we couldn’t go to women’s conferences and stay in the same bedroom, 
that we were not allowed to show physical desire for each other in public, and we 
were not to dance together in any particularly heavy sexual way. We were asked to 
leave some parts of the women’s movement if we were sexual with each other, 
because women had been terrorized by sexuality and were sick of it. Our dirty sex 
lives were no better than anybody else’s, especially since there was no way to keep us 
out. 

Deirdre: Let’s talk about heterosexual women and their acceptance of this theory. I 
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find it fascinating and almost funny that so many heterosexual feminists, especially in 
the socialist movement, seemed to accept the idea that heterosexuality meant 
cooperating in their own oppression and there was something wrong with being 
sexually turned on to men. How many times have I heard this? ‘Well, unfortunately, I’m 
not a lesbian . .. but I wish I was, maybe I will be.’ 

Amber: ‘I’m a lesbian in my mind. But I’m still a heterosexual in my body.’ 

Gayle: The mind is willing but the flesh is weak. 

Deirdre: ‘And so for reasons I cannot explain, unfortunately, except from my 
patriarchal conditioning, I have sex with this man every night.’ 

Amber: In the dark though, in the dark. 

Deirdre: ‘But never mind, I’ll never discuss the pleasure I get from it. I’ll never raise 
that, I’ll never ask for that to be legitimate. I know it’s illegitimate and I’m guilty!’ 

How did it serve heterosexual feminists to adopt a theory that was - on the surface 
— so self-denying? Partly it was a relief to be able to consider themselves deviant. 

With heterosexual desire ; tself, I can see no criticism. But heterosexuality does 
give you access to privileges that lesbian women or women not associated with men 
do not have. The feminist understanding of how women are protected by their alliance 
with men is valid. 

I think it was convenient for heterosexuals to be able to feel guilty for this trait, 
which was advantageous to them and allied them with powerful men, while still being 
considered a deviant — and not having to change anything. That much is perhaps 
ironically amusing. But it doesn’t advance our thinking, and it doesn’t provide honest 
emotional support to anyone - female, male, straight or gay. And for some women, 
guilt over heterosexual relations sometimes also fed a sad and bitter sexual self-denial. 

Amber: Maybe some of the confusion about lesbianism and sexuality occurred when 
lesbianism began to be the model for describing good sex. Everybody, heterosexual or 
homosexual, used it to describe nongenitally organized sexual experience. That was 
a way to reject men fucking for a minute and a half and pulling out, a way to talk about 
nonmissionary-position sexuality, foreplay as all-play. The description of lesbian 
feminist sexuality actually resembles a feminist description of what good sex is 
supposed to be more than a description of lesbian sex. And all women in the feminist 
movement were trying to make love the way dykes were supposed to. 

Gayle: But it’s turned the other way now, now sex has to occur in a certain way for it 
to be good. And the only legitimate sex is very limited. It’s not focussed on orgasms, it’s 
very gentle and it takes place in the context of a long-term, caring relationship. It’s the 
missionary position of the women’s movement. 


Violence against Women 

Amber: Categories like that need careful exploration - romance, long-term 
relationships, sex, sexism, a whole variety of things - all got thrown into the same 
washing machine, and this very odd-coloured garment came out. If you combine 
incorrectly then you can’t do anything within that discussion. That’s what I feel about 
the way questions get raised by the anti-porn movement. I don’t even want to try and 
answer those wrong questions, even though the issue is crucial. The issue is taken from 
us if we question any of the objects of struggle. For instance, if you question 
pornography’s ability to turn out masses of rapists, it is assumed that you are 
encouraging rape. You have no right to make sexual violence against women your 
issue. To people like Susan Brownmiller and Andrea Dworkin, pornography and 
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violence against women are seen as absolutely, intimately linked. 

Deirdre: I find myself wondering what the purpose of the anti-porn movement is in its 
own terms. Of course, I’m against violence against women. But I don’t feel that I can 
express my politics towards the violence against women, because the only form in 
which a politics opposed to violence against women is being expressed is anti-sexual. 
I’d like to take back the night, and I like to go on those marches, and if it’s a march 
through dark and dangerous areas of town, then I find that easy to do. But if it’s a march 
through the porn district, then I experience it very much as being directed against the 
women who work in those districts, and as an unnecessary attack on a small zone of 
some sexual freedom. One thing that became clear to me and working on the porn 
issue at Mother Jones is that the issue pushes people’s buttons. 1 They polarize and go to 
their corners very fast. They’re scared of each other, and scared of what’s being said. If 
you criticize the feminist anti-porn movement, you very quickly get accused of calling 
those women prudes. Or you get accused of defending pornography or getting off on 
pornography, and therefore there’s something wrong with you. It’s difficult even to 
create a clearing in which we can have a conversation. I think women are almost at 
panic point about violence all the time, and are in a place where we are willing to make 
terrible bargains. We will do anything to be rid of that terror. 

Amber: When I heard Andrea Dworkin speak, she named my relationship to pom as a 
form of being raped. I wanted to say, ‘Do anything to me but still let me be alive at the 
end.’ I had to smash pornography because if I didn’t, it would take my life. It was not 
one more position I should understand and debate as a feminist, but a life and death 
issue. 

I went to an anti-porn conference, because I was very confused about my own 
positions. At the workshops I heard some of the most reactionary poltics I’ve ever 
heard about how we had to smash pornography and save the family. In fact, it was a 
radical right critique, much more so than a left critique. 

Gayle: We’re all terrorized about a range of possible ways that violence is done to us, 
whether it’s rape or being beat up on the streets or whatever. We’re all in the state of 
severe intimidation, and that’s a very powerful and strong feeling. The other strong 
feeling that is involved is disgust and horror at explicit images of sex. Those images can 
call up disgust and repulsion on people — especially women—who are not familiar with 
them. What the anti-porn movement has done is to take those very powerful feelings 
around sex and link them to very powerful feelings around violence and sexual abuse, 
and say it’s all the same subject. 

We all agree about the problem. We don’t agree on the solution — would ending 
porn have an appreciable effect on rape and violence and abuse? But these connexions 
have been foisted upon the movement in a really unprecedented way. I have never 
seen a position become dogma with so little debate, with so little examination of its 
possible ramifications or of other perspectives. One reason is that anyone who has 
tried to raise other issues and who has questioned this analysis has been trashed very 
quickly as anti-feminist or personally attacked. This has also affected the better parts of 
the left that of course want to be pro-feminist. 

Deirdre: One of the things women have been taught to help repress us sexually is that 
if you begin to deal with sexuality at all, if you begin to become explicit, then you will 
pay the price of unleashing and stimulating male violence. Once you permit yourself to 
be perceived as a sexual creature, then you become open territory, open prey. Actual 
sexual violence oppresses us. But the climate of fear we live in also oppresses us 
horribly and makes us feel that we cannot afford to take any risks to discover our own 
sexuality and be experimental in any way. 
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Gayle: Let’s look back at what we thought that threat was when we were growing up. 
Part of the problem is that sex itself is seen as dangerous and violent. It is predicated on 
a Victorian model of distribution of libido in terms of male and female. There was the 
good woman who was not sexual. There is the man who is sexual. So whenever sex 
happens between a good woman and a man, it’s a kind of violation of her. It’s 
something she doesn’t want. The good woman, you know, doesn’t move. Her husband, 
of course, is more of an animal, so he gets off. If you were a good woman and had sex, 
terrible things might happen to you; good women who had sex out of wedlock became 
bad women. They fell, and became prostitutes and they were excluded form the 
comforts of family and home. 

This model imposes a moral discourse over a class analysis of who is really doing 
what sexually. Because the women who were by and large hooking in Victorian 
England were poor women. And the women who were able to maintain their purity 
were middle-class women or well-to -do women. And this model scares women into 
being sexually repressed, and gives women the idea (especially respectable women) 
that sex itself is violence. 

Amber: It was terrifying that there was so little birth control, which added another 
element of fear to sex. 

Gayle: I’m not denying that there was a semi-rational basis for these views. But I am 
saying that the notion that sex itself is violent is very much with us. The woman who 
raised me was raised by a Victorian. We’re not that for from that system and you 
have to remember that in the nineteenth century, great social resources were 
expended trying to eliminate masturbation under the theory that masturbation caused 
insanity, disease, and degeneration. 

Deirdre . We live in such a strange transitional time that we bear the marks - we 
women - of extreme sexual repression, total lack of images being motivated by sexual 
desire. Even predatory women in the movies are motivated by romance, or romantic 
pathology. But there are few images of healthy, assertive sexuality. Or lust. Yet at the 
same time we no longer want to be sexually repressed. 

Gayle: There’s a geography of access to certan kinds of sexual and erotic experience. I 
wouldn’t call them liberated zones, because they’re not. But there really are zones of 
more and less freedom. For instance, there is the gay community. There are the pom 
districts, which provide people with a range of experiences they can’t get in a 
suburban family. Part of what the politics of sex is about is respectable society trying to 
keep those other sectors at bay, keeping them impoverished, keeping the people in 
them harrassed, not letting people know they are there, and generally making sure that 
they are marginal. That permits an enormous amount of exploitation of the people in 
them. One of the reasons why women in the sex industry are exploited is because of 
the police and social pressures on the industry. It means the people in the industry do 
not have unions, they do not have police protection, and they can’t organize to 
improve the conditions of their work. 

Part of the problem is that we use different standards when we talk about sex than 
for almost any other aspect of life. Whatever your analysis of commodities, people are 
not upset that we have to go and get food. People are upset at the structure of the 
organizations that provide and produce the food, but the food itself is okay. We don’t 
feel that way about sex. We also feel that it’s okay to exchange food for some other 
service. But when we think about sex, we think that any social exchange of sex is bad 
other than a romantic one. I don’t think this is either a socialist or feminist idea. I think 
it’s either a Christian or a Victorian one. 

Amber: There’s an assumption that pornography is only for men, and there is no 
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female counterpart. But that’s not true. A recent article argues that there is a female 
counterpart, in Harlequin Romances. 2 This is my experience. I grew up reading those 
books, I still read them. These were acceptable for women — romance books where it 
took 89 pages for a reluctant first kiss and another 120 to get married and a fade out. 
The endless pages of tingling skins and the desire to bruise the mouth have never been 
described as porn. But that’s really what they are. 

Gayle: Well, they are and they aren’t. They’re turn-on literature for women, but 
there’s no explicit sex in them. They are not literally pornographic in that sense. 

Amber: But they are a sexual literature. 

Gayle: Yes, and one of the interesting things about them in terms of the anti-pom 
analysis is that the social relations in the Harlequin and gothic novels always display a 
basic sexism unparalleled in the culture. There’s always a very strong man who sweeps 
this woman off her feet, and through romance the gender hierarchy is reproduced. Yet 
I have seen no one marching in the streets to ban the neo-gothic novel. 

Deirdre: I think that the anti porn movement would say that that’s okay because 
they’re harmless, that feminists only oppose materials that provoke violence against 
women. 

Amber: I could make a strong argument for the potential violence of Harlequin 
romances around gender and roles. 

Gayle: I think those novels help teach women a structure of fantasy that enables them 
to participate in unequal social relationships. One response might be then, well, those 
novels have to be changed, too. What’s interesting is that the question of the social 
reproduction of the emotional and erotic components of gender hierarchy is reduced 
to the question of sexual materials. Much of the argument about porn says that what’s 
wrong with it is the bad social relations in it. But since there ae equally bad social 
relaions in a whole range of other forms, what distinguishes porn from the other media 
is that it is the explicit sexual medium. 

Amber: Absolutely. In the history of women’s sexual experiences from the Victorian 
era, love has been women’s sphere, and men’s has been sex. So I don’t think that it’s an 
accident that Harelquin romances are not sexually explicit but create a romantic 
fantasy life for women, while Hustler and Penthouse purport to be for men. Women 
also read them so I don’t want to argue that they are only for men. But the industry at 
least initally was based on a male market and male fantasies. 

Gayle: The industry of sexual fantasy has been sex segregated. The romances are 
basically oriented towards women and porn is basically oriented towards men. Having 
access to sexually explicit material has by and large been a male privilege. Yet rather 
than wanting to get rid of it, since women haven’t been able to get it, I want women to 
be able to get it. 

Amber: Deirdre said something in her article that I agree with. There’s still a long way 
to go to uncover the feminist or pro-women or equal love life. To get there we need 
non-sexist sexual images. A lot more of them. In short, perhaps what we need even 
more than Women Against Pornography are women pornographers, or eroticists, if 
that sounds better.’ 

Deirdre: But that doesn’t mean that women will want to create and consume the same 
sexual imagery that we currently see in the domain of pornography. They might. But 
they might create something completely different. 

Gayle: Well, we might. And we probably will. But some of the first and major victims 
of the anti-porn sentiment have been indigenous female eroticists. And it’s gotten to 
the point now in the women’s movement if anything is sexual, it’s immediately 
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considered to be violent. The porn that’s available now is not so wonderful or 
gratifying. I mean I go to a pom show now and there’s almost nothing about my 
fantasies. 1 see very few women in blue jeans, very few women with broad shoulders 
and muscles, standing next to motorcycles, and a whole range of other things I find a 
turn on. The fact is that there’s not a lot of pom oriented towars minorities of any sort. 
Gay men probably have the best-produced pom. And one reason gay male pom is 
better is that a lot of it is produced by gay men and for gay men. 


What is Pornography? 


Amber: What is pornography? What do we define as pornography? 

Gayle: I have a three part definition. One, the legal definition, is that it’s sexually 
explicit material designed to arouse prurient interest. I think that definition, at least for 
this historical time and place, is the most useful one. We should remember that porn is 
not legal, by this definition material that has no focus but to arouse is not legal. In other 
words, a sexual aim is not considered legitimate in this culture. But we also need a 
historical definition, i.e. pom as we know it is widely available, commercial erotica as 
opposed to the older erotica that was hand-produced and was mostly something that 
rich people collected. In the middle of the last century, mass production of erotic 
materials started to take place, resulting in the cheap, printed dirty book. Thirdly, I 
have a sociological definition: pornogaphy is a particular industry located in certain 
places, with certain kinds of shops which tend to put out a product with certain 
conventions. One convention, for example, is that a man’s orgasm never happens 
inside the woman. Pornography has a concrete existence that you can define 
sociologically. But that’s not the current, so-called feminist definition of pom. 

Amber: What’s that — ‘what we don’t like is pornographic? 

Gayle: The definition used in the anti-porn movement is that pornography is violence 
against women, and that violence against women is pornography. There are several 
problems with this. One is a replacement of the institutional forms of violence with 
representations of violence. That is to say, there’s been a conflating of images with the 
thing itself. People don’t really talk about the institutions, they talk about the images, 
images are important, but they’re not the whole thing. 

Actually, if you walk into an adult bookstore, ninety per cent of the material you 
will see is frontal nuditv, intercourse and oral sex, with no hint of violence or coercion. 
There are speciality poms. There’s gay male pom, that’s a big subgenre. There used to 
be a genre of pom that featured young people, although that’s now so illegal that you 
don ’t see it any more. And there is a genre of pom that caters to sadomasochists, which 
is the pom that they focus on when you see a WAVPM or a WAP 3 slide show. They 
show the worst possible pom, and claim that it’s representative of all of it. The two 
images that they show most are sadomasiochistic pom, and images of violence that 
contain sex. For instance, the infamous Hustler cover with the woman being shoved 
through a meat grinder. An awful picture, but by no means a common image in 
pornography. 

Deirdre: It was self-parody. It was gross but it was actually satirical, a self-critical joke, 
which a lot of people didn’t get. 

Gayle: They include images that are not pornographic, that you cannot find in an an 
adult bookstore. For instance, the stuff on billboards, the stuff on record covers, the 
stuff in Vogue. None of it has explicit sexual content. At most, it’s covert. And what 
they do is draw in images that they consider to be violent, or coercive, or demeaning. 
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and call that pornography. That definition enables them to avoid the empirical 
question of how much pom really is really violent. Their analysis is that the violent 
images come out of porn and into the culture at large, that sexism comes from pom 
into the culture. Where as it seems to me that pornography only reflects as much 
pornography as is in the culture. 

The existence of s/m pom enabled this whole analysis to proceed. It’s very 
disturbing to most people, and contains scenes that most people don’t even want to 
encounter in their lives. They don’t realize that s/m pom is about fantasy. What most 
people do with it is take it home and masturbate. Those people who do s/m are 
consensually acting out fantasies. The category of people who read and use s/m pom 
and the category of violent rapists is not the same. We used to talk about how religion 
and the state and the family create sexism and promote rape. No one talks about any of 
these institutions any more. They’ve become good guys! 

Amber: And now pornography creates sexism and violence against women. 

Deirdre: One of the things that has amazed me, and I don’t know what to make of it, is 
that many anti-porn activists see red if they hear you say that the violent pom is a 
minority within the whole industry. They would just not agree with you. Now, when I 
went into those bookstores, I saw basically what you see. And I agree with your 
description. 

Gayle: When I went on the WAVPM tour, everybody went and stood in front of the 
bondage material. It was like they had on blinkers. And I said, look, there’s oral sex over 
there! Why don’t you look at that? And they were glued to the bondage rack. I started 
pulling out female dominance magazines, and saying, look, here’s a woman dominating 
a man. What about that? Here’s a woman who’s tied up a man. What about that? It was 
like I wasn’t there. People said, look at this picture of a woman being tied up! 

Amber: Another example in the WAVPM slide show, there will be an image from a 
porn magazine of a woman tied up, beaten, right? and they’ll say, Hustler magazine, 
1976, and you’re struck dumb by it, horrified! The next slide will be a picture of a 
woman with a police file, badly beaten by her husband. And the rap that connects these 
two is that the image of the woman tied and bruised in the pornographic magazine 
caused the beating that she suffered. The talk implies that her husband went and saw 
that picture, then came home and tried to recreate it in their bedroom. That is the guilt 
by association theory of pornography and violence. And I remember sitting and 
watching this slide show and being freaked out about both of those images. And having 
nowhere to react to the analysis and say, what the hell is going on? I found it incredibly 
manipulative. 

Gayle: Some of the anti -pom people are looking at material that is used in a particular 
subculture with a particular meaning and a particular set of conventions and saying, it 
doesn’t mean what it means to the people who are using it, it means what we see! 
They’re assuming that they know better than the people who are familiar with it. 
They’re assuming, for example, that s/m is violent, and that analysis leads to the view 
that s/m people can’t be the victims of violence. 

Amber: It also discourages anyone from making explicit any sexual fantasy which 
seems risky to them or from exploring a sexual terrain that’s not familiar. It ignores the 
fact that you learn what you like and what you don’t through trying things out. What it 
says is that these forbidden desires are not ours but imposed on you. You never 
experiment sexually. 

Yet most people know goddamn well that their sex lives are wider than those 
standard notions let them play in. They may feel guilty about it but they know it. So 
they don’t need one more movement to tell them that they can’t play. 
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Gayle: Anal sex is a real good example, I think, of some of the way that this all works. It 
can seem like the most appalling thing in the world, so unpleasant that your idea is that 
no one else would find it pleasant unless they were coerced into it. And therefore all 
anal sex is a form of coercion or rape. And the truth is that anal sex for some people is 
pleasurable, and is not always done under duress. That’s true of almost all of the sexual 
variations. What is one person’s horror show is another person’s delight. 


The Politics of Pornography 


A tnber: In fact, some women working in the anti pom movement would agree with us 
about opening up sexual possibilities for women but still believe that pornography is 
the link with violence against women. 

Gayle: Sure, there are differences in that movement. I just think that they have to be 
held accountable for the social impact of the politics they’re promulgating. I think that 
to focus on porn as a solution to the problem of violence is wrong. It won’t 
substantially reduce the amount of violence against women. Pom may not be the most 
edifying form of sexual material that we can imagine, but it is the most available sexual 
material. To attack that is ultimately going to reduce the amount of social space 
available to talk about sex in an explicit way. 

Deirdre: I think we’re being too uncritical of pom. Your definition of porn is probably 
more positive than the way pornography functions for a lot of people. It’s important to 
point out that a great deal of pornography is deeply sexist. And that it contains a 
hideous and misogynistic view of women. 

Gayle: It also contains a hideous view of sexual minroties, including the people who 
do all the stuff the anti-pom movement is so upset by, including s/m. 

Deirdre: And the constant repetition of those sexist images of women does validate 
the sexism of sexist people who buy and consume it. 

Gayle: So does the TV they watch. 

Deirdre: Yes. 

Gayle: And the novels they read. 

Deirdre: Yes, and everything else. But there may be nothing in their lives that ever says 
to consumers of pornography that shows violence against women, this is a fantasy, 
women don’t really want to be raped or brutalized. They may never get the message 
that porn depicts behavior that is in fact not acceptable to women. And that is a serious 
problem. 

Gayle: I disagree. I think there is a serious problem with pornography when it does 
not challenge sexism or, racism or homophobia or anti-variation bigotry. But again, 
while there is sexism in all pom and there are violent images from a variety of media 
sources, there is a whole lot of violent pom per se. 

Amber: Then let’s really talk about sexist pom. 

Gayle. Okay. I have no objection to being critical of the content of pom, recreating 
nonsexist porn, and having better sex education and talking to men about what 
women really want sexually. But that has not been the agenda of the anti-porn 
movement. 

Deirdre: All right. But I want to stress that we are strongly speaking for an anti-sexist 
movement in every domain of society. 

Amber: Pornography is not the first thing to worry about in trying to go to the root of 
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things that destroy, brutualize and murder women. 

Deirdre: Right. I don’t think I’d try to change pornography first. What I’m trying to say 
is that what’s very important is that there be a strong anti-sexist movement as a point of 
reference. For example, women should be able to enjoy, say, masochistic pornography 
or dominance and submission fantasies in a safe context. But there should also be a 
source of support, a movement saying that that does not mean women want to be beat 
up. 

Gayle: Absolutely. But the fact that we have a movement against sexism does not 
mean that the movement is always wise or alert to the real sources of distress that 
people feel. For two or three years now, ever since Anita Bryant, there has been an 
enormous increase in police activity and state repression against all of those parts of 
the sexual world that are not mainstream. The cost to the people who’ve been beaten 
up and who’ve gone to jail and lost their livelihood is immense. There is an insidious 
moral blindness to this reality in the women’s movement, one encouraged by the 
anti-porn line. Two resolutions that were recently passed disturb me. One is a 
resolution passed by the National Organization for Women in 1980 that reaffirms 
NOW’s support for lesbian rights, but specifically says that public sex, pederasty, S&M 
and pornography are issues of violence and not of sexual preference. These are 
specifically excluded from the definition of a lesbian or gay group that NOW would 
work with. The second resoution was passed by the National Lawyers Guild, a 
resolution against porn based on all of the analyses we’ve been talking about, saying 
that is violence against women. It encourages the members of the Guild not to defend 
people who are arrested on pom charges, and to defend people who are arrested doing 
anti-porn work. This isolates the victims of repression and delivers them up to the 
state. 

Amber. These resolutions close off the only areas in which some of these victims of 
repression could hope to find support. They need to be placed in a context, which is 
reification of the nuclear family and re-emphasis on male-dominated, heterosexual 
marriage as the only sexual model. And when the feminist movement focuses on 
pornography rather than the violence of institutions like marriage and enforced 
heterosexuality and a variety of other things, it endangers its own future. 

Deirdre : But I think that it’s very important for us to have a critique of sexist 
pornography as well as a critique of the anti-pom movements. 

Gayle: But issues that are very important to me have been compromised by bad 
politics. I would love to go, as you were saying earlier, Deirdre, on a march to take back 
the night, and demonstrate against violence. I would love to talk more about the whole 
issue of the way that the media are involved in the social reproduction of sexism. There 
are things being promoted in the name of feminist ideology that are destructive. I don’t 
want a viable and powerful women’s movement to create social havoc rather than 
create social good. Many social movements have had wonderful intentions but left a 
dreadful legacy. And we’re not magically an exception to that. 

Amber: What we began talking about and what hopefully we end on is that this is an 
opening up of the discussion that will allow us to figure out what these questions are. 
We’re not really arguing that everything we’re saying is correct, but the feminist 
movement has got to allow a wider discussion of all sorts of sexual issues and what they 
are and how they combine. 


Reprinted by courtesy of the Socialist Review 
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Notes 

1 See Deirdre English, ‘The Politics of Pom: Can Feminsts Walk the Line?’ Mother Jones , April 
1980. 

2 Ann Barr Snitow, ‘Mass Market Romance: Pornography for Women Is Different’, Radical 
History Review 20, Spring/Summer 1979, pp.l4l -161. 

3 Women Against Violence in Pornography and the Media, and Women Against Pornography. 


Next winter needn't be like this. 




Defeating Thatcherism and the new right represented by the 
Social Democrats means more than winning the union battles 
and gaining votes. To be confident of these victories, we have to 
come out on top in the battle of ideas. 

That is the aim of NEW SOCIALIST, the Labour Party's first-ever 
discussion magazine. The Guardian described our launch in 
autumn '81, with a sale of over 35,000,8$ 'spectacular'. 

The bi-monthly magazine is being read by people who are 
considering socialist ideas for the first time, as well as those who 
look to it as the left's major forum for mapping the way forward 
to socialism, independent of the official Labour Party line. 

With contributors like E P Thompson, Tony Benn, Denis Healey, 
Mary Kaldor, Michele Barrett, Raymond Williams, Bernard Dix, Sid 
Weighed, Peter Townsend, Lewis Minkin, Noam Chomsky, and 
Eric Heffer it's not surprising that NEW SOCIALIST is the most 
talked-about magazine on the left. 

And of course it's not just talk .. . We're helping to underpin 
the action that can shake down the Tories and the SDP, so that 
next winter might look different. 



60p from your newsagent or radical bookshop. Subscription for 
six issues £3.75 from: New Socialist , 150 Walworth Road, London 
SE17. Supporting subscribers pay £8, providing valuable working 
capita! to the magazine. You can also order copies to sell. 
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